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IN A 3-YEAR STUDY OF THE PERFORMANCE OF BLIND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS, 53 COLLEGE BOUND SUBJECTS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
(MEAN AGE OF 19 YEARS) RECEIVED A 10-WEEK TRAINING COURSE 
BEFORE ENTERING COLLEGE. THE COURSE CONSISTED OF A BASIC 
PROGRAM TO AID BLIND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TO PREPARE FOR 
COLLEGE THROUGH PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AND ORIENTATION TRAINING. 
BASIC TRAINING ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM WERE CHOSEN 
FOR THEIR REHABILITATIVE VALUE RATHER THAN FOR ACADEMIC OR 
VOCATIONAL VALUE. ACTIVITIES INCLUDED INSTRUCTION IN 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS, MANUAL SKILLS, SOCIAL SKILLS, GROUP 
ACTIVITY, PERSONAL MANAGEMENT, ORIENTATION AND MOBILITY, AND 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING. THE CONTROL GROUP OF 49 SUBJECTS 
(MEAN AGE OF 18 YEARS) BIB NOT RECEIVE THE COLLEGE 
PREPARATION TRAINING. THE CONTROL GROUP INCLUDED FEWER 
SUBJECTS THAN THE TOTALLY BLl 3 GROUP AND MORE PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED SUBJECTS. MEAN IQ WAS 119 FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
AND 121 FOR THE CONTROL GROUP. FOLLOWUP DATA WERE COLLECTED 
ON BOTH GROUPS FROM CASEWORK FILES AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS OF 
STUDENTS AND COLLEGE STAFF PERSONNEL. SEVENTY COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES LOCATED IN 20 STATES WERE INVOLVED. COMPARISONS 
MADE INCLUDED ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, MANNERISMS, ADAPTATIONS, 
NOTETAKING, METHODS OF TAKING EXAMINATIONS, WRITTEN 
ASSIGNMENTS, READING, CLASS PARTICIPATION, EFFECT OF VISUAL 
AIDS, LABORATORY COURSES, LIBRARY USAGE, MOBILITY, SOCIAL 
PERFORMANCE AND ADJUSTMENT, FACULTY ACCEPTANCE, AND 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER HANBICAPFEB STUDENTS. RESULTS INDICATED 
THAT THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP WAS SUPERIOR IN ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE, THAT ITS MEMBERS CONTINUED COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 
LONGER, AND THAT ON THE AVERAGE FEWER SEMESTERS WERE REQUIRED 
TO COMFLETE WORK FOR COLLEGE GRADUATION. SUGGESTIONS BY 
COLLEGE STAFF PERSONNEL AND STUDENTS CONCERNING ADDITIONAL 
PREPARATION NEEDED BY BLIND STUDENTS ARE PRESENTED. 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE PROGRAM 
PLANNING ARE INCLUDED. TABLES AND GRAPHS ACCOMPANY THE TEXT. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is a real pleasure for me to commend the following study to you. 

While the evidence is not overwhelming, the data clearly indicates the 
need for and advantages of precollege training for blind students. One- 
hundred and two subjects were studied from thirteen States and though 
there is no great statistical significance that one can point to, there 
is, nevertheless, an identifiable pattern throughout that shows the 
impact adjustment services can have on the blind college student. 

The study itself is merely a sample of the important work the Ark- 
ansas Enterprises for the Blind Rehabilitation Center and other centers 
like it have contributed to the recent advances made throughout 
the country in the rehabilitation of the blind. I would be remiss if 
I did not mention the outstanding role of those primarily responsible 
for the publication and much of the pioneering effort which has led to 
our modern approach to comprehensive rehabilitation services for the 
blinds Roy Kumpe, Executive Director and founder, and J. 0. Murphy, 
Project Director. In the following p ges you will find evidence of 
their creativity and personal leaders lip. 

In a real sense, what we have here is a description of a new era in 
work for the blind clearly delineating the course of action which we 
must follow in the future. 



D. C. MacFarland, Ph. Do, Chief 
Division of Services for the Blind 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare— Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Background and Facility's Experience 

The Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, a specialized rehabilita- 
tion facility for the blind, in its third year of operation faced the ^ 
problem of helping a blind person prepare to meet the challenge of going 
to college The needs of blind persons attending college were identi- 
fied from the experience of staff members, some of who were blind when 
they attended college The areas of special training to meet these 
needs were provided by the facility in its regular program as nearly 
as possible From 1950 to 1961 an increasing number of high school 
graduates received this training in order to better develop their per- 
sonal competencies before taking the next step which sometimes was to 
employment instead of college. 

Early in the year of 1962 a brief and artfully designed folder 
entitled ’’College Preparation Course” was released by the facility to 
rehabilitation counselors, schools, and individuals having a personal 
interest in services for the blind. The folder stated; 

’’The course is the outgrowth of the AEB’s broad background 
in working with precollege students More than 250 of its 
900 trainees of the past fifteen years have gone to college . 

They represent graduates from twelve state residential schools 
for the blind <?->d many public schools It helps to bridge 
the gap between school in a sheltered secondary setting and 
that of the independent adult level on a college campus.” 

The folder further stated; 

’’Anyone who plans to go away to college for the first time 
is likely to have some apprehension about what it is like 
and how he will get along. For the blind student these 
feelings may be intensified.” 

The response to the folder from rehabilitation counselors, school 
people, and some parents indicated the strong feeling of need for 
this service Consequently, in the summer of 1962, the largest number 
of high school graduates in the facility’s history were enrolled in its 
training program 

Effort and Concern of Others 

Recognition of the special needs of blind prospective college stu- 
dents had been given by other specialized agencies serving the blind. 

The Chicago Lighthouse for the Blind conducted a summer course in college 
preparation and the Virginia Commission for the Visually Handicapped 
sponsored a week’s precollege conference for blind high school juniors 



and seniors » 



Evaluation Needed, 

~x W "'A " 1 ~ T ~ 

Although the facility’s previous experience and that of 1962, 
together with tne programs of the Chicago Lighthouse and the Virginia 
Commission, indicated the need for such a service for blind students, 
the measured value of such a service had not been established. At an 
institute for rehabilitation counselors conducted by the facility in 
September 1962, many questions were directed to a panel of persons who 
had described the summer’s program of the College Preparatory Course. 

The expenditure of such amounts in a preparatory step was a matter of 
considerable concern to rehabilitation counselors who were already 
anticipating higher than average case service costs for clients going to 
college. This concern was also shared, and perhaps reinforced, by a 
member of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration’s regional staff 
who was present. 

Due to the lack of research about the blind college student and his 
college performance, these questions about the value of such a prepara- 
tory course could not be answered satisfactorily. It was from such 
inquiries that the idea. of developing this demonstration and research 
project cameo 

Under the guidance of members of the national and regional staff 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration and the cooperation of 
the Arkansas Rehabilitation Service, an application was made for federal 
funds to conduct a 3 year research and demonstration project. The appli- 
cation was approved, and on March 1, 1963, the Arkansas Enterprises for 
the blind began the project entitled ’’College Preparation of Blind Pro- 
spective College Students, RD-1232-S.” 

Purpose and Rationale of this Project: Problems of, Colleges and Counselors 

The questions raised by counselors and others regarding blind col- 
lege candidates are the same as those raised about their fellow sighted 
college candidates. Colleges and rehabilitation counselors seem to face 
very closely related problems. Colleges have only a certain amount of 
space and budget with which to provide services for the students knock- 
ing on their doors. Rehabilitation counselors were also faced with a 
large case load and budget problems. In addition they had been charged 
with screening applicants and providing services on a basis of reasonable 
expectation of success. In some states graduation from high school is 
the only qualification required for admission to a public controlled 
college . 

Educators as well as others have long recognized that the transit 
tion from secondary school to a college or university is a difficult one 
for most students end, as a result of the adjustment difficulties in- 
volved, many college students fail to meet academic requirements. The 
failure may result from many factors: 

- 2 - 



lo Inability to make, the necessary emotional adjust- 
ments involved in the. new setting 
2. Lack of efficient study habits and methods 
3» Lack of understanding of college methods and 
procedures 

4 0 Lack of motivation for college and careers that 
require college education 
5o Lack of financial resources 

Problems of Blind Students Intensified 

All of these problems may be magnified for the. blind student, 
particularly in the. adjustment phases . Usually the bliid student has ^ 
come to college from a home situation which has been a highly protective 
one. or from a residential school for the blind which has been his 
second— often his first— home for several years, though each year an 
increasing number have, come to college, from regular public high sc oo So 
From either educational background, frequently the. blind student has 
been faced with less strenuous academic demands than his sighted counter- 
part 0 However, the. almost universal use of English placement and other 
college entrance tests is a constant reminder that graduation from 
secondary schools alone is an inadequate standard for college, guidance. 

and admission. 

Current Demands for Higher Education 

With the increased technology of present, day industry, the blind 
as well as the sighted student is faced with the need for education 
beyond the. secondary level,. Technological developments have, also 
created a pressure, for more, col lege -educated persons® Since World War 
II the. demand for college graduates has exceeded the supply,. The 
losses that our society has experienced in its failure, to educate. all 
its members to their capacities is a question being asked in responsible, 
educational circles. 2 The question of the losses our society has ex- 
perienced as a result of misapplied educational effort must also be 
borne in mind. Such losses are. not limited to the cost of expanding high- 
er educational facilities but must include the unprofitable use o per 
sonal time, ability, and financial resources. 

Levels of Higher Education 

While the. need for college educated persons has continued to 
increase, it does not follow that all graduates of secondary schools 
should attend college.. Higher education is a relative term but has tra- 
ditionally referred to college education. Even though a high school 
diploma has become, an almost universal requirement for employment in any 
occupation except the unskilled ones 5 it does not preclude, the. need for 
additional education. Some persons who may have, vocational and person- 
al need for additional education, or even social pressures for it, may 
find their needs fulfilled in a form of higher education provided by 
vocational schools. More realistic appraisal of their goals and the. de- 
mands of a college, course, may enable them to choose, more, wisely the. kind 
of higher education investment to make. 
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